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Notes. 


AN ANALOGY TO SIR THOMAS 
BROWNE. 


For those attracted by the works of Sir 
Thomas Browne the following coincidence 
may prove of interest. In the essay which 
forms a sort of supplement to his ‘ Urn Burial,’ 
Browne relates that while certain persons 
were digging in the vicinity of Brampton, 
England, they came upon a curious method 
of burial. About three-quarters of a yard 
below the surface of the ground was found 
@ square, about two yards and a half on each 
side, surrounded by a brick wall. This wall 
measured a foot through, and was coloured 
red, although there was no masonry of any 
kind visible. The square was of the same 
substance as the wall; in fact the square and 
wall evidently consisted of one solid piece, 
which had been burnt into the correct shape. 
On this wall there were thirty-two holes 
about 2}in. in diameter, on two of which 
were found pots, mouth downwards. In 
these pots, however, nothing was discovered 
beyond a quantity of water, and in one of 





them a deposit—a “ great lump of an heavy 
crusty substance.”’ This substance might 
very probably be the remains of the body of 
a buried person, which the action of the water 
had changed into the form of crust. 

Upon exploring further, it was found that 
the square had three successive floors about 
two feet below one another. Pots were dis- 
covered in some of these floors corresponding 
to the one described above, although some of 
them were found to be entirely empty. Sir 
Thomas Browne makes no conjecture as to 
what race these pots belonged to, or in what 
period they were placed in position. He 
simply says that ‘‘ what work this was 
we must as yet reserve unto better con- 
jecture.” 

It is at this point that I bring in my 
peculiar coincidence. While on a visit to 
New Orleans, Louisiana, some four years ago, 
the one custom that appeared to me very 
strange was the method of burial there 
practised. Instead of interring the dead 
below the surface of the ground, as has been 
the custom of the majority of Christian 
peoples throughout modern times, they bury 
their dead in a wall built around the outside 
of the cemetery. This wall is about six feet 
in width, and, besides encompassing the 
burial-ground, also crosses the cemetery 
through the centre. It is divided into 
sections, each section being about two feet 
square at the mouth, and about as deep as 
the wall itself. When a person dies they 
place the corpse in a copper casket, tapering 
at both ends, with a top that can be opened. 
When the corpse is within, the casket is 
hermetically sealed, and placed in the section 
of the wall belonging to that particular 
family, and then the mouth of the section is 
cemented up. When another member of 
that family dies the section is broken open, 
the casket removed and opened, the bones 
of the preceding corpse dumped out on the 
floor of the section, and the second corpse 
buried in precisely the same manner as was 
the first. This continues for years, until 
finally the section contains nothing but the 
bones and dust of many a victim of death. 
When the section is full it is closed up, never 
to be opened, and another section is designed 
for the use of that family. 

This is done because the Mississippi River 
often overflows, as a result of the spring rains 
and floods, and “submerges the city with 
several feet of water. Obviously, if people 
were buried sub terra, the cemetery would 
become a breeding-ground for diseases of all 
kinds, and terrible results might ensue. 
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To my mind the walls discovered in 
Brampton correspond to the walls at present 
used in our own country, although I admit 
this holds true in only a rough way. Should 
I be assuming too much were I to say that 
these Brampton walls were once above 
ground, or at least in some cave or grotto ? 
Their depth in the earth upon discovery 
might be due to gradual changes that had 
taken place in the topography and physio- 
graphy of the neighbourhood. As to any 
doubt that might arise concerning the 
survival of the brick walls through so many 
centuries without wearing away and finally 
disappearing, I might offer as an example 
the artificial mounds and walls lately 
brought to light in North America. These 
were built during the Pleistocene Age. Orif 
the Brampton burial walls were constructed 
in a cave, they very probably were not sub- 
merged in earth until recent times, when the 
roof of the cave fell in. 

Whether the walls were built in a cave 
or on the surface of the ground, the important 
fact is that their peculiar construction, in 
coincidence with the method of burial in New 
Orleans, brings forth the idea of the topo- 
graphical changes that have occurred in 
England. Was the region around Brampton 
at one time in the vicinity of a large river, 
or did the sea approach close thereto, making 
the wall method of burial compulsory ? It 
is for those best fitted in this line of research 
to determine. KENNETH M. LEwIs. 

Short Hills, New Jersey, U.S. 





THE LITERARY FRAUDS OF HENRY 
WALKER THE IRONMONGER. 


(See 11 S. x. 441, 462, 483, 503.) 


10. (a) ‘SEVERALL SPEECHES DELIVERED 
AT A CONFERENCE CONCERNING THE 
POWER OF PARLIAMENT TO PROCEED 
AGAINST THEIR JING FOR MISGOVERN- 
MENT.’ 

PuBLISHED on 3 Feb., 1648, nearly a whole 

year before the King was beheaded, and 

professing (inferentially) to be a report of 

a conference between the Lords and the 

Conmons about taking action against the 

King,-this book is the most important fraud 

in English history. It is usually catalogued 

to the Jesuit Father Robert Persons, or 

Parsons, who, or Verstegan, wrote the 

original book, of which this was a piracy. 

The original is a rare work, owing to the 

steps taken to suppress it when it was pub- 

lished. The following is the title of the 





copy in the Grenville Library at the British 
Museum :— 

** A Conference about the next succession to the 
Crowne of England. Divided into two partes. 
Whereof the first conteineth the discourse of a 
civill lawyer, how and in what manner pro- 
pinquity of blood is to be preferred. And the 
second the speech of a temporall lawyer, about 
the particuler titles of all such as do or may 
pretende within Inglande or withoute to the next 
succession. 

‘* Whereunto is also added a new and perfect 
arbor or genealogie of the descents of all the 
kings and princes of England from the Conquest 
down to this day, whereby each man’s pretence 
is made more plaine. Directed to the right 
honourable the Earle of Essex, of her Majesties. 
privie councell & of the noble order of the Garter. 
Published by R. Doleman. Imprinted at N. 
with License. MDXCIIII.” 

The origin and history of this book have 
been exhaustively treated by the Rev. J. H. 
Pollen, 8.J., in a paper entitled ‘The Question 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Successor,’ printed in 
The Month for May, 1903. Father Pollen 
seemed to incline to the view that its printer, 
Verstegan, poet and antiquary, was its. 
author, rather than Father Persons, though 
I understand that he has since somewhat 
modified his opinion. The work is a learned 
one, but met, and still meets, with con- 
demnation on all sides, both Catholic and 
Protestant. What is quite certain is that 
no controversial work ever had a stranger 
after-history. The full title of Walker’s 
“ond deserves citation, if only to show how 

e succeeded in changing the original object 
of the book :— 

‘* Severall Speeches delivered at a Conference 
concerning the power of Parliament to proceed 
against their King for misgovernment. 

“In which is stated :-— 

“IT, That government by blood is not by 
Law of Nature or divine, but only by human 
and positive laws of every particular Common- 
wealth, and may upon just causes be altered. 

“TI. The particular forme .of monarchies and 
kingdomes, and the different lawes whereby they 
are to be obtained, holden and governed, in 
divers countries, according as each Common- 
wealth hath chosen and established. 

“‘TII. The great reverence and respect due to 
kings, and yet how divers of them have been 
lawfully chastised by their Parliaments and 
Commonwealths for their misgovernment, and 
of the good and prosperous successe that God 
hath commonly given to the same. 

“TV. The lawfulnesse of proceeding against 
Princes; what interest Princes have in their: 
subject’s goods or lives ; how oathes do binde or- 
may be broken by subjects towards their Princes, 
and, finally, the difference between a good King 
and a tyrant. 

**'V. The coronation of Princes and manner of 
admitting to their authority & the othes [sic] 
which they doe make in the same, unto the Com- 
monwealth, for their good government. 
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‘VI. What is due to onely succession by birth 
and by what interest or right an heire apparent 
hath in the Crown before he is crowned or ad- 
mitted by the Commonwealth. And how justly 
he may be put back if he have not the parts 
requisite. 

“VII. How the next in succession by propin- 
quity of blood have often times been put back 
by the Commonwealth and others further off 
admitted in their places, even in those kingdomes 
where succession prevaileth, with many examples 
of the kingdomes of Israel and Spaine. 

‘VIII. Divers other examples out of the 
States of France and England, for proofe that 
the next in blood are sometimes put back from 
succession, and how God hath approved the 
same with good successe. 

“* TX. What are the principall points which a 
Commonwealth ought to respect in admitting, or 
excluding their King ; wherein is handled largely 
also of the diversity of religions and other such 
causes. 

“London. Printed by Robert Ibbitson, dwell- 


ing in Smithfield neere the Queen’s Head Tavern. 
M.DCXLVIII.”” 


There was not the slightest hint in this 
book of its origin, and to all appearance it 
was a new work. Walker advertised it as 
follows :— 


Perfect Occurrences, 21-28 Jan., 1647/8 
(p. 393) :-— 


** Concerning these nicities [sic] there is a booke 
in the presse of diverse speeches at a conference, 
concerning the power of the Parliament in relation 
to the King, which will within few dayes be 
published.”’ 


Perfect Occurrences, 28 Jan.—4 Feb., 1647/8 
(p. 402) :—- 

“Thursday, Feb. 3. His Majesty is very 
melancholy. The speeches at a _ conference 
came abroad this day in print, concerning the 
King.” 

Anthony & Wood in his Life of Persons 
draws attention to this piracy, and says as 
follows (‘ Athenee,’ ii. 71) :-— 


*‘ Dr. Barlow’s note [in the Bodleian copy] is 
this, in a spare leaf before the title: ‘This base 
and treacherous pamphlet is, verbatim, the first 
part of Francis Doleman [Parsons was the man 
under that name] touching succession to the 
Crown. These nine speeches, as here they call 
them, are the nine chapters in Doleman. And this 
was printed at the charge of the Parliament, 
30 pound being paid to the printer, “‘ in perpetuam 
eorum infamiam.” See the collection of His 
Majesties gracious messages for peace, p. 125, 126. 
The messages were collected and printed with 
observations upon them by Mr. Simons. 
The said traiterous pamphlet [‘ Several Speeches ”] 
was put out by Walker, an ironmonger (from 
that he came to be a cowherd) [?]. When the 
King came into London about the five members 
he threw into his coach a traiterous pamphlet, 
call’d “To thy tents, O Israel”? (vid. Lambert 
Wood’s_ History). He afterwards writ the 
Perfect Occurrences, and now [1649] is made a 
minister by the Presbyterians [?]. Mr. Darby, a 











Yorkshire and Parliament man, bought Doleman 
of Corn. Bee at the King’s Arms in Little Britain 
and gave it to Walker.’ ”’ 

Walker was the last person the Presby- 
terians would have made a minister. He 
was preferred to benefices at Uxbridge and 
at Knightsbridge by the Rump (in the latter 
place his parishioners petitioned against him), 
and Cromwell gave him the living of St. Mar- 
tin’s Vintry. ‘‘ Mr. Darby” is probably a 
mistake for Henry Darley. Cornelius Bee 
was a well-known bookseller. 

On 6 May, 1648, the following book—of 
which the press-mark is E. 438. (19.)— 
appeared: “The King’s most gracious 
messages for peace and a personal treaty.” 
The following extract is from pp. 125-7 
in it :— 

‘They [the Parliament] pretended great 
enmity unto popish doctrine and tenents, and 
episcopacy was pull’d down out of zeale against 
popery (as if that had been a friend to it). With 
what clamours did they represent to the people 
Secretary Windebank’s intercourse with Jesuits 
and. popish priests. And yet these very men 
have permitted Mabbot (the allowed broker of 
all these venomous scribblings) to authorise the 
printing a book of Parsons the jesuite, full of the. 
most popish and treasonable positions that ever 
were vented, for very good doctrine. Nay, 
more then this; have they not contributed 30/. 
toward’ the charge of printing the same, and 
when, after its publication, it was told them by 
some that the said booke had been condemned 
by Parliament in the 35 of Queen Elizabeth and 
that the printer thereof was drawn, hang’d and 
quarter’d for the same [?], and that it was then 
enacted that whosoever should have it in their- 
house should be guilty of High Treason. When 
all this was related tosome of the Committee of° 
Examinations, did they not stop their ears at 
it ? Their own consciences know all this to be 
true, and that we are able to prove it before 
the world. Yet these be the men, forsooth, that 
hate Popery. y 

‘*This popish booke that we speak of was first 
published anno 1594, under the name of Dolman, 
and intituled ‘ A Conference about the succession 
of the Crowne.’ It consists of two partes, whereof’ 
the first conteines the discourse of a civill lawyer— 
How and in what manner propinquity of blood is 
tobe preferred. Itis divided into nine chapters, all 
which this blessed reforming Parliament hath now 
published under the title of ‘ Severall Speeches,’ 
&c. -They were all answered (as they are in the 
Jesuites book) by Sir John Haward [Hayward], 
Doctor of the Civil Law, in the year 1603, and 
dedicated to King James, which answer is common 
in booksellers’ shops, still to be sold. Now there 
is no difference betwixt this book published by 
this Parliament and that of the jesuite condemned 
by that other an. 35 Eliz. but onely this, when 
the jesuit mentions the apostles he adds the word 
‘Saint’ to their names, ‘S. John. S. James.. 
S. Peter,’ which the author of this new edition 
leaves out, and saies plain John, James and Peter. 
And perhaps in some places the word Parliament 
is put instead of the word ‘ Pope’ or ‘ People.’ 
Nay the variation is so_little that it ‘speaks the- 
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‘publisher a very weak man, and those that set him 
on the work none of the wisest in employing so 
simple an animal in a businesse of so great con- 
cernment ; we shall instance but in one passage. 

‘* Old Dolman, or Parsons, had said in the year 
1594 that many were then living who had seen 
the severall coronations of King Edw. the 6, 
Queen Mary, and Queen Eliz. and could wit- 
nesse, &c. Now our young Dolman, or Walker, 
for that is the wiseman’s name, supposing that all 
these people were alive still that were old men 
.54 years agoe, like a true transcriber affirmeth 
confidently, without the variation of a letter, in 
pag 43 of his addition, that many are yet living 
in England that have seen the severall coronations 
of King Edw. the 6, Queen Mary and Queen Eliz., 
to which he also addeth King James and King 
Charls, because they were crowned since. And 
this, we confesse, is new in him.” 

There is a great deal of comment on this 
book in Prynne’s ‘ Speech’ of 4 Dec., 1648, 
‘but I do not set it out because Prynne does 
not mention Walker’s name. The Man in 
the Moon for 27 June-4 July, 1649, says 
that Cromwell 
‘hired that factotum of villainous impostur- 
isme, Walker, with 301., to reprint a book of one 
Doleman’s, a jesuit (that was formerly hang’d, 
drawn and quarter’d for the same) to justifie that 
unparallel’d and inhuman murder of butchering 
the King. The said book is new dipped by our 
‘blest reformers and entituled ‘ Severall Speeches,’ 
&c. [ut supra], and these coppies were cunningly 
conveyed into the hands of Bradshaw and the 
‘iregicides as a catechism to instruct them in the 
devil’s horn book, written in bloody characters, of 
the murdered Saints and servants of God. And 
‘the seeds of this crop of villainy was by perjur’d 
Noll committed to the care of that saffron bearded 
Judas, Walker, a villain sold to work mischief, 
‘tell lyes and print and divulge their rogueries. 
One that I am persuaded that for all parts in the 
science of Schisme cannot be matched in the 
three kingdomes. Nay not in Christendome, nor 
-in Europe.” 


10. (6) ‘SEvERALL SPEECHES,’ &c. 


The history of the ‘ Conference about the 
Next Succession to the Crown’ does not 
end with Walker’s fraud in 1648. On 
30 May, 1655, he put forth a fresh and 
entirely different edition of it, in order to 
serve Cromwell’s purpose of assuming the 
crown. The title of this new edition is as 
follows :— 

** A Treatise concerning the Broken Succession 
-of the Crowne of England, Inculcated about the 
later end of the Reigne of Queen Elizabeth. Not 
Impertinent for the better compleating of the 
information intended. London. Printed Anno 
Dom. 1655.” 

There was a postscript to this edition, 
and it ran as follows :— 

‘This manuscript [sic] treatise of broken 
-successions of the Crown of England, coming from 
‘the hands of a Popish priest and comprehending 





the substance of what was written and published 
by Father Parsons, the Jesuit, under the name of 
Doleman, for ends best known to themselves, but 
justly suspected to be no way for the freedom of 
the English nation, may give the greater occasion 
for the wisdom of later times to prevent those 
commotions towards confusion as might seem to 
threaten a second part of that horrid design of 
the Gunpowder treason, November 5, 1605.” 

The motive of this and of his attempt to 
stigmatize the Royalists as equally guilty 
with Guy Fawkes is shown by Walker’s 
remark, made apropos of nothing at all, 
and simply slipped in among his general 
news in his Perfect Proceedings, No. 293, 
for 3-10 May, 1655 (last page): ‘‘I think 
we may beg his highnesse to take the 
Crowne.” 

Finally, Father Persons’s unlucky book 
was reprinted in 1681, in order to support 
the enemies of James, Duke of York, after- 
wards James II. Never was there such an 
unlucky book for the House of Stuart. 

J. B. WitiraMs. 


(To be continued.) 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


(See 11 S. x. 1, 48, 83, 122, 163, 205, 244, 
284, 323, 362, 403, 442, 484.) 


1798. [Never published.] ‘ Indian Exiles.’ 


Under this title Holcroft projected, at- 
tempted, and completed a translation of 
Kotzebue’s play ‘ Die Indianer in England ’ 
(1791). That Holeroft wrote such a play is 
fairly certain from the evidence of the 
‘Memoirs,’ where there are definite state- 
ments concerning the work. On 12 Oct., 
1798 (p. 196), he wrote :— 

“* Finished translating the first act of Kotzebue’s 

‘Indian in England,’ which has employed me five 
or six days; and as I intend essentially to 
alter the character of Samuel or Balaam, more 
time will be employed in a revisal. This cha- 
racter has keeping in the original, but not enough 
of the vis comica.” 
On the 16th (p. 198) he wrote: ‘‘ Finished 
translating the second act of the ‘ Indian.’ ”’ 
On the 19th (p. 198) he “ finished translating 
the ‘Indian.’” On 14 Nov. (p. 201) he 
“wrote two songs for ‘The Exiles,’ the 
second of Balaam and the first of Harry.” 
Two days later comes the entry :— 

** Read the first act and part of the second of 
‘The Indian Exiles’ to Bannister; and am con- 
vinced by the effect it produced upon him that 
it is too dull for representation. I doubt how 
far it is worth the trouble of alteration.” 





: 2 
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Cf. discussion under ‘The German Hotel,’ 
1790, for bearing of this as evidence of Hol- 
croft’s knowledge of German. 

It would seem that Holcroft took warning 
from the opinion, of the actor Bannister, and 
did not take the trouble of alteration, for 
though within the next two years two 
translations appeared, none seems to be 
Holcroft’s. 

(1) “The East Indian; a comedy. Translated 
from the German of Augustus von Kotzebue, 
by A. Thomson, author of Whist, &c. Lon- 
don: Printed for T. N. Longman and O. Rees, 
No 39, Paternoster Row. 1799. Price two 
shillings.” 

This translation by Alexander Thomson 

was earlier included in the ‘ German, Miscel- 

lany ’ (Perth, 1796). 

(2) “‘ The Indian Exiles. Acomedy, in three acts. 
Translated from the German of Augustus von 
Kotzebue, by Benjamin Thompson, Esq. Lon- 
don: Printed by T. Maiden, Sherbourne-Lane, 
For Vernor and Hood, No. 31, Poultry. 1800.” 

This translation formed a part of the ‘ Ger- 

man Theatre,’ vol. iii. (1801). 

I list another play of the same title :— 

(3) ““The East Indian: a comedy. in five 
acts. As Performed at the Theatre-Royal, 
Drury-Lane. By M. G. Lewis, Esq. M.P. 
Author of THE MONK, CASTLE SPECTRE, &c. 
---+ [Quotation from Juvenal, Sat. 5.] 
London: Printed by J. Davis, Chancery Lane ; 
for J. Bell, No. 148, Oxford Street. m.pccc.”’ 

This production was acted at Drury Lane, 

22 April, 1799, for Mrs. Jordan’s benefit, and 

1 May, 1799, for the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. 

Powell, and was the only play of that name 

to get on the stage at that period. 

I had a great deal of trouble in finding a 
copy to examine and compare with Kotzebue. 
But it was immediately obvious that Lewis’s 
is not a translation at all, but an independent 
piece, written before he was 16, partly 
derived from the novel of Sidney Biddulph, 
and produced at a benefit, as worthless plays 
by pleasant people often were in those days. 
The Preface tells its own story ; but this can 
be verified in ‘ The Life and Correspondence 
of M. G. Lewis,’ 1839, 1: 70. 

Aside from these three, the ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica ’ lists (2: 183, No. 116) a play of 
the same title as Lewis’s, “‘a translation, by 
an anonymous hand, from the same original. 
8vo, 1799.” Holcroft’s piece, amid the 
Kotzebue stampede of the time, may have 
simply dropped away. An ingenious friend 
of mine has poir.ted to the facts that Holcroft 
was at that time (1798-1800) publishing 
anonymously, for reasons which are indi- 
eated in the discussion of ‘The German 
Hotel’ (1790); that ‘Deaf and Dumb’ 





(1801), which was put forward under the 
name of Herbert Hill, contained a song in. 
the third act by ‘‘ Monk” Lewis; and that 
the literary M.P. also wrote the Epilogue of 
‘Knave or Not ?’ (1798.) On these bases, 
my friend would have me assume that Lewis- 
stood for Holcroft as the author of the piece. 
I have not yet looked very closely into the: 
subject, have not even sought to verify 
Lewis’s knowledge of German; but I con- 
sider such an assumption quite improbable.. 
However much Holcroft might have per- 
mitted Mrs. Inchbald, Mr. Joseph Marshall, 
and Mr. Herbert Hill to stand for pieces 
while they were on the stage, he would 
scarcely have permitted any of them to 
have published the play as his or her own. 
‘The Deserted Daughter,’ ‘The German 
Hotel,’ and ‘ Deaf and Dumb’ were printed 
anonymously. So, since Holcroft’s ‘ Me- 
moirs ’ and Lewis’s ‘ Correspondence ’ agree, 
and the plays differ, my ingenious friend 
must be wrong. 

The only hope which I entertain of seeing 
Holcroft’s translation rests on discovery of 
the original manuscript, or on establishment. 
of the identity of the “ translation, by an 
anonymous hand,” noted by the ‘ Bio- 
graphia Dramatica.’ I have not yet been 
able to examine this translation. 

As far as I have been able to discover, the 
unpublished and unacted translation by Hol- 
croft forms the only excuse—very scant it 
seems—for Prof. Alois Brandl’s phrase 
‘* Kotzebue-Uebersetzer Holcroft ”’ in ‘ Cole- 
ridge und die Englische Romantik,’ Berlin, 
1886, p. 179. ELBRIDGE COLBY. 

Columbia University, New York City. 


(To be continued.) 





THE PROLOGUE TO JONSON, CHAPMAN, AND 
Marston’s ‘ Eastwarp HOE’ :— 

Not out of envy, for there’s no effect 

Where there’s no cause; nor out of imitation, 

For we have evermore been imitated ; 

Nor out of our contention to do better 

Than that which is opposed to ours in title, 

For that is good ; and better cannot be. 
On the ground of the “tone of arrogant 
assumption ”’ in these opening lines of the 
Prologue to ‘Eastward Hoe,’ Mr. Bullen 
(Marston’s ‘ Works,’ iii. 5) would attribute 
its authorship to Jonson, an attribution 
which seems to Prof. F. E. Schelling (‘ East- 
ward Hoe,’ &c., Belles-Lettres Edition, p. xii} 
** altogether likely.” 

The tone is no doubt confident, but the 
generous praise of the play “‘ opposed to ours 
in title’ (Dekker and Webster’s ‘ Westward 
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Hoe’) seems far removed from the “ arro- 
gant assumption ’”’ of superiority to his 
fellow-dramatists characteristic of Jonson. 
Such unqualified praise of his competitors is, 
indeed, utterly unlike him, and for this 
reason alone it is difficult to believe that this 
Prologue can be his. 

There can be little doubt that Chapman’s 
was the hand that penned it. Compare his 
Prologue to ‘ Bussy D’Ambois ’ :— 

Not out of confidence that none but we 

Are able to present this tragedy, 

Nor out of envy at the grace of late 

It did receive, nor yet to derogate 

From their deserts, who give out boldly that 

They move with equal feet on the same flat, 

Neither for all, nor any of such ends 

We offer it, gracious and noble friends, 

To your review ; we, far from emulation, 

and (charitably judge) from imitation, 

With this piece entertain you, &c. 

‘ Eastward Hoe ’ was first printed in 1605, 
* Bussy D’Ambois’ in 1607, the Prologue to 
the latter first appearing in the second 
quarto of 1641. It would seem as if Chap- 
man had deliberately chosen his earlier 
‘Eastward Hoe’ Prologue as a model for 
that of the later play. Had the author of 
* Bussy D’Ambois ’ been addicted to borrow- 
ing, their close resemblance would carry but 
little weight. But as none of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists is less open to charges of 
imitation or plagiarism, the evidence of 
identity of authorship could scarcely be 
more conclusive. H. DuGpAtEe SyYKEs. 

Enfield. 


Printing at Pontypoot.—Col. J. A. 
Bradney in a paper on ‘Rare and Early- 
Printed Books relating to Monmouthshire ’ 
(Journal of the Welsh Bibliographical Society, 
i, 169-80), states that “the first printing 
press established in Monmouthshire was one 
at Pontypool, belonging to Miles Harry, the 
minister and founder of the Baptist Chapel 
at Pen-y-garn, near that town, in 1727,” and, 
so far as he was aware, the only books 
printed at this press were religious works, 
and all of them in Welsh. Col. Bradney 
also says that the first book was an answer 
to some remarks of George Whitefield, the 
founder of the Methodists. In connexion 
with this it is of interest to note the following 
advertisement, which was printed in The 
Gloucester Journal of 29 July, 1740 :— 

** Whereas the Art and Mystery of PRINTING 
being now Established in the Town of PONTY- 
POOL, in the County of Monmouth, by SAMUEL 
and FELIX FARLEY, Printers, in the City and 


County of BRISTOL, at the Instigation of many 





worthy Gentlemen of the said Town and other 
parts of the Principality of Wales, who are so | 


kind as to promise Encouragement to so wseful an 
Art, in its Infancy esteem’d by the Learned of 
Divine Institution; the first Thing committed to 
the Press there, is intitled, CHRIST, a Christian’s 
Life: Or, Practical Discourse on a Believer’s 
Infe Derivéd from CHRIST, and Resolved into 
CHRIST. Being the Substance of several 
SERMONS preach’d by the Author upon his 
Recovery of a Fit of cme, and since extracted 
from him by the Importunity of Friends. By the 
late Rev. Mr. JOH GAMMON . Corrected and 
Recommended by Several DIVINES. Now faith- 
fully Translated into WELCH from the 5th. and 
last Edition of the Hnglish......N.B. Several other 
Pieces of Divinity are preparing for the Encourage- 
ment of the said Press.” 

This work is not recorded in Rowlands’s 
‘Cambrian Bibliography,’ though the titles 
of three works printed at Pontypool in 1740 
are entered there (Nos. 8, 11, 16), each stating 
that the book was printed by the new printing 
press (‘‘ Argraphwyd yn yr Argraph-Wasg 
Newydd’’). The advertisement above 
speaks of the Farleys having set up their 
press at the instigation of some of the 
inhabitants of Wales, and possibly Miles 
Harry was one of those interested. 

There are four editions of Gammon’s 
‘Christ a Christian ’ in the British Museum, 
the earliest being dated in the Catalogue 
(? 1680), but the Welsh translation is not one. 
There is not a copy in the Bodleian, the 
National Library of Wales, or in the Welsh 
Collection at Cardiff. Neither Col. Bradney 
nor Mr. John Ballinger was aware of the 
Farleys having been connected with Pontypool 
until their attention was drawn to the adver- 
tisement. Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
may be able to locate a copy of this translation 
of Gammon’s book. Roxtanp AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 


‘From Curna TO Perv.”—When Johnson 
introduced this phrase into the second line of 
his ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes,’ his editors 
tell us that it was suggested to him by 
Soame Jenyns’s ‘ Epistle to Lord Lovelace ’ 
(1735) :-— 

The wonders of each region view 

From frozen Lapland to Peru. 
It may be worth noting, therefore, that 
Johnson’s phrase occurs in full in Sir William 
Temple’s essay ‘Of Poetry,’ an essay 
whose concluding sentence was so much 
admired by Johnson’s friend Oliver Gold- 
smith that he more than once, we are told, 
adopted it as his own. A couple of pages 
before the end of the essay Temple writes :— 

‘‘What honour and request the ancient poetry 
has lived in, may...be observed from the universal 
reception and use in all nations from China to 
Peru.” 

G, C. Moore SMITH. 
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_ POEM ATTRIBUTED TO DR. JOHNSON. (See 
11 S. x. 304.}—-The magazine from which 
Lord Buchan, assuming that he is A. B., 
tore these verses is The Gentleman’s, vol. 
xviii, 1748. They are printed on the 
reverse of the page that contains the Preface. 
Johnson’s.‘ Vanity of Human Wishes’ was 
published in January, 1749, but he must 
have declined on a lower level if we are to 
suppose that about the same time he wrote 
the address to Mr. Urban. Could Johnson 
have passed the couplet 

His missive weapon gives a distant wound, 

And brings the Vultur breathless to the ground ? 
The writer recollected his Pope. ‘ The 
bounding: steed” is from the imitation of 
Horace, ‘ Epistles,’ IT. i. 383, and ‘‘ Mathésis ”’ 
has the same quantity as in ‘ Dunciad,’ 
iv. 31. 

There is a curious resemblance between 
Through the same medium Falsehood’s colours play, 
And Truth’s white radiance gives unbroken day, 
and Shelley’s 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 
* Adonais,’ st. 52. 
Have they a common source ? 

The verses addressed to Mr. Urban on 
the completion of vol. xix. are still milder. 
They are signed Phil-Urban. Those who 
have access to other volumes can say 
whether it was a regular practice to prefix 
such addresses. Johnson is known to have 
touched and corrected many verses written 
by others, EDWARD BENSLY. 


THE FoUNDER OF THE HuLME TRUST.— 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ does not give the birthplace of 
William Hulme, the founder of the Hulme 
Trust. By the publication of the Bolton 
Parish Registers, a transcription which this 
writer has just issued, it is possible to fix 
the place definitely. Among the baptisms 
for 23 March, 1631, we find ‘ Willyam 
Holmes, son of Willyame de Breighmitt, 
grandchilde to Mr. Richard Banister.” 
From this it may be inferred (says Mr. W. 
Hewitson, who reviews the book in The 
Manchester City News) that William Hulme 
was born at his mother’s old home at 
Breightmet, then a township within the 
parish of Bolton. His mother, Christian, 
was the daughter of Richard Banister, and 
her marriage is recorded in the Bolton 
Register under date 6 May, 1630. William 
Hulme seems to*have lost both parents 
before he was 8 years old. He was married 
at Prestwich Church on 2 Aug., 1653, and 
died at Kersley in October, 1691. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 





“THE Day.”—This phrase, made familiar 
to us by recent events, may indicate a 
necessary element in huge ambitions in the 
few cases permitted by the nature of things 
to mature in history. Or may it be an echo 
of Seneca’s ‘ Suasoria,’ I.—means, motive, 
and measure all chiming with the original ? 
I quote from the Elzevir edition, vol. iii. 
pp. 3, 4, and venture to add capitals :— 

“ Deliberat Alexander, an OCEANUM NAVIGET....... 
Venit ILLE DIES, Alexander, exoptatus, quo 
TIBI OPERH EST adesse. lidem sunt termini et 
regni tui, ET MUNDI.” LE 


“‘CousaMAH.”’—In the ‘Oxford Thackeray’ 
edition of ‘The Newcomes,’ in which the 
text followed is ‘‘ that of the 1864 edition,” 
the last revised by Thackeray himself, Col. 
Newcome is made to say: ‘‘ Do you suppose 
I want to know what my kitmutgars and 
cousamahs are doing?” I suggest that 
there is a mistake here, and that what 
the great novelist wrote was not “ cou- 
samahs,” but ‘“‘ consamahs,”’ and that the 
printer has in this instance mistaken the 
author’s n for u, and very likely his u for an a. 
Thackeray, son of a Bengal civilian, and 
himself born in India, must have been 
familiar with the name khansama, which in 
his father’s time was probably written 
consumah, or even consumer—the name by 
which in Bengal the chief table servant in a 
European’s household is known. I do not 
think it at all likely that he wrote cousamah, 
which perversion of the word, however, has 
now, owing to a compositor’s mistake, 
probably been perpetuated in all the editions 
of ‘The Newcomes.’ Prenry LEwIs. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that‘unswers may be sent to them direct. 


Name or Pray WanTED.—An engraving 
by Hollis of ‘Mr. G. V. Brooke as Philip of 
France’ represents him as reciting the 
following lines :— 

The Pope, my Lords! Four letters, things, not 

names ! 

The Pope! Did earth receive him from the stars ; 
Or sprang he from the ocean ? &c. 

They are quoted from Act III. se. iii., but 
the name of the play is not given. Could 
any one tell me what it was? It would 
seem to have been a version of Shakespeare’s 
‘ King John.’ G. C. Moore Smrra. 
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WILLIAM THOMPSON, D. 1775.—I am 
trying to trace the origin of the first William 
Thompson in the subjoined extract from my 





pedigree. 


first wife, will be most gratefully received. 


Martha......(?)4==William Thompson, d. 26 May,=-Anne Swaddell, 2nd wife. 


Ist wife. | 1775. 





by the Tower of London. 
Will dated 10 Jan., 1774, 
P.C.C. 209 Alexander. 
| 
[ 
Eleanor William, b. May, 1743, _ John, Deborah, 
Elston at St. Katherine’s b. Feb., 
as son of William and 1747. 


Martha. 
Dr. of Physic. 
Buried at St. Mary’s, 
Taunton. 





| 
t 
Eleanor 





at Bourne. 
Solicitor. 


Surgeon of St. Katherine’s 


b. July, (not baptized (of Smeaton b. 
1745. at St. 


Executrix with son Thomas 
to her husband’s will. 
Died at Holbeach Marsh 
in Torry Elston’s house. 











Thomas Daniel George, =M...Cve.(?) 
Sept., 


~ 


and Scar- 708. 
Served 


Katherine’s). borough, 
gent.), in Hon. 
b. Feb., East India 
1756. Co.’s 
Service. 


William, b. 19 March, 1775,=-Sophia Nott 


of Stamford. 


D. 1853 at Stamford. 


BorotpH LANE.—In the parish accounts | 
of St. Mary-at-Hill the following entries 
appear :— 

‘* 1483-5. Gabriel de Urs, Merchant of Venice, 
held the Great Lombard’s Place here at a rental 
of 137. 6s. 8d. per annum.” 

**21 Ed. IV. Repairs of the Lombardy’s Place, 
and of other tenements in Fawster Lane. ‘ Paid to 
John Carpenter for his good wyll to be showed in 
the building of the Lombardis Place in St. Botolph’s 
Lane, 6s. 8d.’ ” 

In 1485 Peter Conteryn, of the well-known 
Venetian family of Contarini, was living here. 

Stow says the Lombards or Florentine 
merchants met in a house abutting south on 
Lombard Street and north on Cornhill, which 
was confirmed to them by Edward II. Is it 
not possible that Lombardy’s Place, Botolph 
Lane, was a house devoted to a similar use 
in the reign of Edward IV. ? 

REGINALD JACOBS. 


NATHANIEL CooKkE.—Who was he? Was 
he related to several famous musicians of 
that name? I picked up at a bookstall a 
book by him :— 

**A Collection | of | Psalms and Hymns | Sung 
at the Parish Church | Brighthelmston | 'l'o which 
are added Several | Canons. |and a |Te Deum 
laudamus | Composed, Selected and Arranged for 
the | Organ or Pianoforte | By | Nathaniel Cooke 

| Organist of the Parish Church.” 

There is no date in the book; 148 psalms 
have tunes assigned to them, and a few 
hymns are set to tunes. Portuguese and 


Sicilian hymn tunes are in the collection. 
Strange to say, “ Hark! the herald angels 





M.A.Oxon. 


sing,” is not there. 


W. G. THompson, Major R.H.A. 


Sir Everarp Dicsy’s Letrers.—In pub- 
lications relating to the Gunpowder Plot it 
is stated that in 1675 several letters 
written by Sir Everard Digby the conspira- 
tor, while in the Tower, to his wife and 
children, were discovered amongst the 
papers of the executor of his son Sir Kenelm 
Digby, and were printed. Is it known 
what has become of the originals of those 
letters ? B. M. 


SALUTING THE QUARTER-DECK.—“ Bar- 
timeus,”’ in ‘Naval Occasions,’ at p. 49, 
speaks of this as ‘a custom that has sur- 
vived from days when a crucifix over- 
shadowing the poop required the doffing of a 
sailor’s cap.” It sounds very improbable, 
and if the matter has not already been 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ may I ask for any 
evidence there may be for this statement ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BisHop DovuGtas’s VirGIL: THE SIBYL.— 
In the Prologue to Book VI. of the ‘Amneid ’ 
this translator alludes to those foolish 
persons who made a mock of his author. 
He represents them as saying (ed. Small, 
1874, vol. iii. p. 2) :— 

Quhat of thir fureis, or Pluto that plukkit duke, 
Or call on Sibil, deir of a revin sleif. 

The “ plukkit duke” is a plucked duck, 
without question; but what is a “revin 
sleif’ ? The edition 1553 gives us “ dere 
of ane reuin sleue,’? which does not afford 
much help. “A riven sleeve” suggests 
itself, but makes no apparent sense. Per- 
adventure one might read “callot Sibil,” 


Any information I can get as to 
his place of birth, &c., or surname of his 
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though emendations are dangerous. Per- 
haps some contributor who is better versed 
in old Lowland Scottish than I am can throw 
light on the line in question, which, how- 
ever, I suspect is corrupt. 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 


OLIVER CROMWELL OF UxBRIDGE.—In 
the (recently transcribed) parish registers 
of Uxbridge there is mention of an Oliver 
Cromwell who, in 1551, married Alice 
Nuttinge. Can any genealogist place this 
Oliver? The name suggests a connexion 
with the Protector’s family, but the locality 
rather that of Thomas Cromwell, the minister 
of Henry VIII., who hailed from Putney. 
According to Lord Morley, it is not known 
when the Protector’s family changed their 
name from Williams to Cromwell. 

Bi: Le-P. 


HENRY CROWNFIELD, son of the Rev. Henry 
Crownfield of South Walsham, St. Lawrence, 
Norfolk, was baptized 9 Jan., 1745; ad- 
mitted to College at Eton, 1757, and stayed 
until 1765. Some verses of his appear in 
a manuscript Book of Declamations in the 
Eton library, and after his} name some one 
has written the comment ‘ hanged.” 

Can any reader throw some light on his 
career, or say why and where he was 
hanged, if he really was hanged ? 

R. A. A.-L. 


Oxtp Eronrans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 
(1) Kelly, Henry, admitted 30 Sept., 1759, 
left 1765. (2) Kelly, William, admitted 
30 Sept., 1759, left 1765. (3) Keppell, 
George, admitted 5 May, 1764, left 1765. 
(4) Kerrick, Thomas, admitted 24 Jan., 
1764, left 1765. (5) Kingscote, Robert, 
admitted 29 Sept., 1763, left 1769. (6) 
Knowles, Benjamin, admitted 13 Jan., 1762, 
left 1768. (7) Knowles, Edward, admitted 
8 Sept., 1761, left 1765. (8) Knowles, 
Willoughby, admitted 8 Sept., 1761, left 
1766. (9) Kynaston, Charles, admitted 5 
Sept., 1763, left 1770. (10) Lamb, Matthew, 
admitted 6 Sept., 1755, left 1762. (11) 
Lander, James, admitted 19 Jan., 1763; left 
1763. (12) Lander, Thomas, admitted 22 Jan., 
1759, left 1763. (13) Lane, Theophilus, ad- 
mitted 26 Jan., 1761, left 1763. (14) Las- 
celles, Robert Hammond, admitted 16 Jan., 
1761, left 1761. (15) Lee, Albert, admitted 
22 Sept., 1755, left 1759. (16) Leigh, 
Thomas, admitted 25 June, 1765, left 1769. 
(17) Lemoine, Samuel, admitted 12 April, 
1763, left 1772. (18) Lewis, David Edward, 
admitted 9 May, 1764, left 1768. 

R. A. A.-L. 





“THE PIRZUS MISTAKEN FOR A MAN.”— 
This expression is occasionally used as if it 
were a well-known allusion. Will one of 
the learned contributors to ‘ N. & Q.’ supply 
the original source of the story 2? Two or 
three standard works of reference have been 
consulted without success. TPM 


East ANGLIAN Famities: ELIZABETH 
Srainton. (See 11 S. vii. 277, 378, 477.) 
—I have again to thank correspondents 
for information given. I had hoped to 
have taken a trip to England. Instead, 
two of my boys have gone to fight for the 
Motherland. 

I have a copy of Foxe’s ‘ Martyrs,’ pub- 
lished 1684, in which there is a picture of 
the burning of John Goose or John Hus, 
1473. My family, on one side, is descended 
from the Goss or Goose family, and I have 
always understood that there was a martyr 
among them, though this has been handed 
down without documentary evidence. Is 
there any grant of arms to any of the Gos, 
Gosse, or Goose family ? 

I should also be glad to learn where I can 
obtain any information of Elizabeth Stainton, 
Abbess (?) of Kirklees Priory in 1247. 

TANNITSOW. 

Hawkes Bay, N.Z. 


NewnuaM Famity.—I should be pleased 
if any reader could give mea definite descrip- 
tion of the arms of Nathaniel Newnham 
(Lord Mayor of London 1782), which are dis- 
played on the cornice opposite the south- 
west corner in the Alderman’s Court Room 
of the Guildhall in the City of London. 
Indeed, any information concerning the 
family of Newnham would be very much 
esteemed. A. JAMES NEWNHAM. 

14, Silchester Road, near Baffin’s Farm, 

Portsmouth. 


Luke Rosinson, M.P.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ give me, or put me in the way 
of obtainmg, any information concerning 
Luke Robinson, M.P., born before 1730, 
described in a paper cutting in my posses- 
sion as a barrister of considerable eminence 
who refused a judgeship? I am unable to 
trace his parentage or place of birth or 
burial. His birthplace, I am led to believe, 
was in Yorkshire. LuKE N. ROBINSON. 

The Small House, Sunbury-on-Thames. 


WILLIAMson oF ANNAN.—Can any reader 
give information about the following William- 
sons of Annan ? James, born 1721; John, 
his first son, born 8 Aug., 1749; James, his 
second son, born 23 Feb., 1752; and George, 
born 1725 or 1726. The last joined Prince 
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Charlie, and was one of a party of twenty- 
three rebels sent from Manchester to Roch- 
dale on Saturday, 30 Nov., 1745, to demand 
the militia arms. Four of the rebels are 
said to have deserted at Rochdale, of whom 
George Williamson was one. He was asso- 
ciated with three other Scotsmen, who, like 
him, settled in the Rochdale district and 
founded families there. 


Derby. 


F. WILLIAMSON. 





Replies. 


LIEUT.-COL. THOMAS CARTERET 
HARDY. 


(11 S. x. 449.) 


THE books upon the campaign of the Duke 
of York in Flanders in 1793-4 are not 
numerous. There is L. T. Jones’s contem- 
porary account (1797), which is a poor, thin 
affair. Far better is General Calvert’s 
‘ Journa’s and Correspondence,’ issued as 
late as 1853. But neither of these works 
refers to the incident in question, as far as I 
can tell (no index is granted in either book). 
There is, however, a less-known book, pub- 
lished anonymously immediately after the 
campaign, which throws considerable light 
upon the affair. This book is entitled :— 
“An Accurate and Impartial Narrative of the 
War. Byan Officer of the Guards. In two volumes. 
Comprising the “oneness of 1793, 1794, and the 
Retreat through Holland to Westphalia, in 1795. 
Introducing also the Original Poetical Epistles from 
Head-Quarters, &c. 3rd edition, enlarged. Pub- 
lished by Cadell & Davies, Strand, London, 
1796,” 8vo. 
It is a clever and entertaining book, consist- 
ing of a series of letters in rime from an 
officer in the campaign, written to his lady at 
home in England. It has additional value 
in the elaborate notes at the foot of 
each page. The first reference in the book 
which I take to be to Hardy is in vol. ii. 
p- 14. It occurs in a poetical letter dated 
Ghent, 22 Feb., 1794 :— 


Letter IIT. 

Head-Quarters, Ghent, Feb. 22, 1794. 

Each Aid-de-Camp soon may expect some snug 
place, 

To comfort his age, and to keep him in case ; 
No matter if fore’d like his — — to toil, 
In a dung hill his delicate fingers to soil ? 
He'll soon get them sweet, as —— justly supposes, 
With essence of vi’lets, and otto of roses, 
Now C—c in the room of Sir J—m—1E we see, 
While Cr—wr—nrp signs thus with a dash ; } 


D.A.G. 
And H—Rr—y appears Deputy’s Deputy. 





But the historical incident to which Mr. 
Price refers did not happen until 18 May, 
1794, three months later than the date of the 
letter above.. It occurred at the battle of 
Tournay, and is referred to in the same book 
as follows :— 
Letter VIII. 
Head-Quarters, Tournay, May 19, 1794. 
We wheel’d on a pivot, no time to be lost, 

And push’d tow’rds a river, or ditch, which we 

cross’d. 
In the ’s horse strong symptoms of madness 

appear’d, 
For at sight of the water he snorted and rear’d: 
And kick’d at the rowels, tho’ often applied, 





Till = spurs disappear’d, buried deep in each 
side, 

So his rider dismounted and plung’d in the tide. 

Like a second Leander he beat back the billows, 

And at length gain’d dry land by the help of the 
willows. 

The Carmagnols judging pursuit was in vain, 

Like Hell hounds still eager our lives to obtain, 

An eight pounder planted, and levelling well, 

Each ball they dispatch’d from it, close to us fell ; 

For the beautiful star they would fain have possest, 

Which dazzled their eyes on his Highness's breast. 

But, Luce, tho’ my legs to their mercy I yielded, 

BrRUNSWICK’s sinewy shoulders my head fully 
shielded, 

For it rush’d on my mind, that at Norwood a witch 

Had declar’d like a dog I should die in a ditch; 

And tho’ all superstition as nonsense I treat, 

I fear’d her prediction, those dogs would complete. 

A horse* at a distance I spied on the shore, 

And his Highness was mounted as well as before. 

Our fears lent us wings, and we quickly gain’d sight 

Of Oro, and halted with him for the night. 


There appear to have been Press Censors 
in this campaign as in more recent ones, but 
we are, at any rate, allowed to know that a 
horse belonging to a captain whose name 
ended in the letter y was found to be useful. 
Facing p. 60 of vol. ii. is a drawing of the 
incident, a copy of which I will forward to 
Mr. Price if he wishes. Thomas Carteret 





“* This was generally supposed to have been a 
led horse, belonging to one of his Royal High- 
ness’s Aid-de-Camps; but that gentleman gives the 
following account of the circumstance. He was 
riding, attended by an orderly Dragoon, leading a 
horse loaded with body cloaths; and finding the 
girths of his own dle loose, dismoun to 
buckle them up tighter, when his charger alarm’d 
by the fireing galloped off. Not conceiving the 
batt horset properly caparisoned for an Aid-de- 
Camp, to the Commander in Chief, he mounted the 
Dragoon’s, leaving him with the other ; which must 
have been the one on which his Royal Highness 
so fortunately escaped, unless the Soldier caught 
Capt. ——y’s original runaway steed, as indeed 


appears highly probable, the only historical account 
which has transpired. informing us the horse was 
led.”—Vol. ii. pp. 59-61. 


“+ Batt horse: A horse which carries an officer’s 


baggage.”’ 














; 
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Hardy appears in the Army Lists as cornet, 
6 July, 1792; captain, 30 Oct., 1793; 
lieutenant-colonel commandant, 26 Sept., 
1794. 

In The Genilemen’s Magazine, vol. Ixvii., 
March, 1797, p. 252, appears this notice :— 

‘© Sept., 1796. At St. Lucia, of the yellow fever, in 
his 37th year, Lieut.-Colonel Commandant Thomas 
Cartaret ae Hardy, of the Royal York Fusiliers. 
He was a gallant and an active officer; and in his 
death his country and his friends have sustained 
an almost irreparable loss. The writer of this well 
knew his worth.” 

I will now add a few details connecting the 
family of Thomas Carteret Hardy with more 
recent times. 

The Rev. Daniel Lysons, M.A.,F.RB.S., of 
Hempsted Court, the celebrated topographer 
and antiquary, author of ‘ Magna Britannia,’ 
&e., b. 23 April, 1762, m. first at Bath, 
12 May, 1801, Sarah, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Thomas Carteret Hardy of the York 
Fusiliers, and by her (who d. 1808) had 
issue: (1) Daniel, d. 1814, aged 10 years; 
(2) Samuel, of Hempsted (see below); (3) 
Sarah, b. 1802, m. 5 Oct., 1831, to the Rev. 
John Haygarth, Rector of Upham, Hants, 
and d.18 May, 1833, having had issue a dau. 
(Josepha, d. unm. 1846); (4) Charlotte, b. 
1807, m. at Naples, 14 Nov., 1825, to Sir 
James Carnegie, Bart., of Southesk, N.B., 
and d. April, 1848, having with other issue 
a son, James, Earl of Southesk. 


The Rev. Samuel Lysons, of Hempsted 
Court, co. Gloucester, J.P., b. 17 March, 
1806; m. first, 1 Jan., 1834, Eliza Sophia 
Theresa Henrietta, eldest dau. of Major- 
General Sir Lorenzo Moore, K.C.H. and C.B., 
and by her (who d. 1846) had issue: 
(1) Arthur Charles, b. 1836, d. 1855. (2) 
Lorenzo George, b. 1839, late captain 
23rd Regiment, adjutant Ist Battalion 
Aberdeenshire Volunteers. (3) Edmund 
Hicks Beach, b. 1842, lieutenant R.M. 
(4) Daniel George, b. 1844; B.A.Oxon, in 
Holy Orders; m. 7 April, 1869, Katherine 
Anne, fourth dau. of Thomas C. Eyton, Esq., 
of Eyton Hall: (i.) Alice Elizabeth. (ii.) 
Clementina Agnes, m. to the Rev. Francis 
John Atwood. Samuel Lysons m. secondly, 
11 March, 1847, Lucy, dau. of the Rev. John 
Adey Curtis (by Albinia Frances his wife, 
who, after the death of her husband, assumed 
her family name of Hayward in addition 
to Curtis, in compliance with a request in 
her father’s will). He m. thirdly, in 1872, 
Gertrude Savery, second dau. of Simon 
Adams Beck, of Cheam, Surrey. Mr. Lysons 
graduated at Exeter College, Oxford, B.A. 
1831, M.A. 1835. He was Rector and 





Patron of Rodmarton, Gloucestershire, ap- 
pointed 1833, resigned 1866; Rural Dean of 
Gloucester 1865, Hon. Canon Gloucester 
Cathedral 1867. He died at Hempsted 
Court, 27 March, 1877. 

General Sir Daniel Lysons (1816-98), 
Constable of the Tower until recent years, 
was the son of Daniel Lysons the topo- 
grapher (supra) by his second wife. He 
d. 29 Jan., 1898, and by his first wife, 
Harriet Sophia, d. of Charles Bridges, Court 
House, Overton, he had four sons, one of 
whom, Henry Lysons (Scottish Rifles), ob- 
tained the Victoria Cross in the Zulu War of 
1879. 

I feel sure that some of the descendants 
of Thomas Carteret Hardy will be able to 
substantiate, or otherwise, the story in 
question. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 





Tue Kinepom oF Fire (11 S. x. 449).— 
The origin of this expression cannot appa- 
rently be traced. Sheriff Mackay in his 
‘ History of Fife and Kinross,’ indeed, says 
(pp. 1 and 2) that its physical geography 
“confirms the traditionary history” that 
Fife had been one of ‘“‘ the many separate 
kingdoms of the Picts.” Later on in his 
book, however, he says (p. 263) :— 

‘(The expression] 7'he Kingdom is itself very 
nearly, if not quite, a proverb......It is old, it is 
brief, it is never forgotten, its origin is lost...... 
When and where within its bounds was there a 
single king who held it as his kingdom?......Fife 
must be content to be a kingdom without a king.” 
—See ‘The County Histories of Scotland,” ‘ Fife 
and Kinross’ (Edinburgh and London, William 
Blackwood & Sons, 1896). + eh 


BrszantT Famity (11 S. x. 270).—Many 
French families have a dolphin or dolphins 
in their arms ; among them may be mentioned 
Banton, Dantil, Feugerolles, De Caverson, 
Guilabert, Poisson de Gastines, Dauphin. I 
have never heard or read of any restriction 
on the use of the dolphin as a figure in French 
arms, and would much like to know the 
source of the information furnished to the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ (1799). No 
family named Beszant bearing a dolphin for 
arms is known to me. Lzo C. 


DETECTIVES IN Fiction (11 S. x. 469).— 
I dimly remember being greatly interested, 
some sixty years ago, in ‘ Recollections of .a 
Police-Officer’ in Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal. The hero’s name was, I think, 
Waters or Walters, and his stories were 
enjoyed both by me and by my grand- 
father. St. SwItTHIN. 
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Fietpine’s ‘Tom JONES’: sITS GEO- 
GRAPHY (11 8. ix. 507; x. 191, 253, 292, 372). 
—There is another passage in ‘Tom Jones’ 
where Fielding was very probably referring 
to the battle of Malplaquet :— 

“For surely the gentlemen of the Aisculapian 
art are in the right in advising, that the moment 
the disease has entered at one door, the physician 
should be introduced at the other; what else is 
meant by that old adage: ‘ Venienti occurrite 
morbo’? ‘ Oppose a distemper at its first approach.’ 
Thus the doctor and the disease meet in fair and 
equal conflict ; whereas by giving time to the 
latter, we often suffer him to fortify and entrench 
himself, like a French army; so that the learned 
gentleman finds it very difficult, and sometimes 
impossible to come at the enemy.’’—Book v. 
chap. vii. 

Possibly Fielding might again have been 
thinking of this battle in book vi. chap. xii. : 

** Sophia soon returned to his imagination, and 
allayed the joy of his triumph with no less bitter 
pangs than a good-natured general must feel 
when he surveys the bleeding heaps, at the cost 
of whose blood he hath purchased his laurels.” 

The very heavy losses of the allied forces 
at Malplaquet, which were about twice as 
numerous as those of the defeated army, 
were due to a delay of two days having 
enabled the French to construct formidable 
entrenchments. 

The figure of 90,000 for the allied army 
may be below the mark, but even if their 
total was nearly 100,000 their losses were 
over 20 per cent. The question naturally 
arises: Was Fielding’s father at Malplaquet, 
or the regiment to which he belonged ? 


One would like more definite information 
than that on p. 6 of Mr. G. M. Godden’s 
* Henry Fielding,’ where we are told that 
“soon after Henry’s birth [22 April, 1707], 
however, his father had doubtless left the Low 
Countries, for, about 1709, he appears as purchas- 
ing the colonelcy of an Irish regiment.” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


MEDALLIC LEGENDS (11 S. x. 28, 48, 68, 
89, 109, 315, 356).—No. 138, on p. 109, 
“Tantum calcaribus opus,” is apparently 
based on a criticism attributed to Isocrates, 
which is mentioned several times in Latin 
literature. See Cicero, ‘ Epist. ad Att.,’ VI. 
i. 12; ‘De Oratore,’ ITI. ix. 36; ‘ Brutus,’ 
56, 204. But the passage the wording of 
which bears most resemblance to the above 
motto is in Quintilian, IT. viii. 11 :-— 

*‘Clarissimus ille preceptor Isocrates......cum de 

Ephoro atque Theopompo sic iudicaret, ut alteri 
Frenis alteri calcaribus opus esse diceret.” 
The same criticism on pupils of opposite 
dispositions is attributed to Plato and 
Aristotle in Diogenes Laertius, IV. ii. 2, and 
V. ii. 7 (39). EpWArRD BENSLY. 





‘THE TITLED NoBILity oF EvuroPE’ (118. 
x. 419).—In your kind notice of this work 
your reviewer says that “the canting posi- 
tion of the inescutcheon in the Belgian arms, 
and the substitution of a bird for the familiar 
crowned stockfish of Iceland in the Danish 
shield, require some explanation.” 

A correspondent has already pointed 
out (11 8S. x. 447) that the Iceland arms 
have recently been changed, and that 
the quartering as given by me is correct; 
and I shall be glad if you will allow me to 
say that the Belgian arms are an exact 
reproduction of those sent me by the private 
secretary to the King of the Belgians, and 
were approved by His Majesty. 

As to the question of supporters not hav- 
ing “‘ been served out impartially,” I would 
call your reviewer’s attention to the fact that 
certain sovereigns do not use them. I went 
into this question fully with the Spanish 
authorities, and was assured that His Catholic 
Majesty had none. The same applies to the 
mantle. In nearly every case the arms 
given are reproduced from drawings officially 
supplied, and I considered it best to follow 
these exactly. The statement that “ for 
France only ducal titles as yet appear” is 
doubtless a slip, as hundreds of others are 
included. THE Epiror 

‘TitLED Nopitity oF EvROPE.’ 


HERALDRY OF LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL 
(11 8S. x. 467)—Arms: 1. Bellomont or 
Beaumont, Earl of Leicester. Robert, 2nd 
Earl, was Canon Regular of Leicester (d. 
1167). 2. De Montford, Earl of Leicester. 
3. Welsh origin. Could it be Leoline, 
Prince of N. Wales? 4. Perhaps Vermandois. 

E. E. Cops. 


Fire anp New-Bretu (11 S. viii. 325, 376, 
418, 454; ix. 14, 113; x. 472).—Although 
not presumably connected with the action of 
fire, I should like to record a curious pheno- 
menon which came under my notice nearly 
ten years ago. When I took up my resi- 
dence here in 1905, I broke up to use as a gar- 
den some turf land which had been devoted 
to grazing purposes for quite thirty years 
previously. It lay broken during the winter, 
and in the following spring was literally 
covered with the common fumitory (Fu- 
maria officinalis). The seeds must have lain 
dormant beneath the turf for the whole of 
the period mentioned, as this plant is rarely, 
if ever, seen on any but cultivated ground 
or in hedgerows. Although I invariably de- 
stroy every specimen I see, I am still troubled 
with this lively weed. JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
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AUTHOR WANTED (11S. x. 488).—It might 
assist a reply to GLADSTONIAN’S query if he 
could state whether it was Samuel Tinsley & 
Co. or Tinsley Brothers who published the 
skit, ‘Hair-Splitting as a Fine Art.’ Both 
firms were, I believe, in existence at the 
date named. Crcit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Borstau (11 8. x. 488).—‘ A Dictionary 
of the Kentish Dialect,’ by W. D. Parish and 
W. F. Shaw, describes Borstal as ‘‘ A path- 
way up a hill, generally a very steep one.” 

I suggest, however, it is derived from 
Forstal=a farmyard before a house, a 
paddock near a farmhouse, a small opening 
in a street or lane, not large enough to be 
called a common. 

In Kent there are many—two near 
Canterbury and Herne Bay. I know Hicks 
Forstall and Hunters Forstall. 

E. C. Buss. 

Oak Lodge, West Wickham, Kent. 


THE HercutT oF St. Paut’s (11 S. x. 388, 
434, 474).—According to Longman, ‘ Three 
Cathedrals dedicated to St. Paul,’ 1873, 
p- 165: ‘The height of the Cathedral from 
the Street on the South side to the top of the 
Cross is 365 feet.” The capitals are copied 
from the book. 8S. L. Perry. 


SHAKESPEARIANA: ‘‘ HALLOOING” (11 S. 
x. 427).—Falstaff means shouting. Compare 
‘Twelfth Night,’ I. v. 289-92 :— 

Write loyal cantons of contemned love, 

And sing them loud even in the dead of night; 

Halloo your name to the reverberate hills, 

And make the babbling gossip of the air. 


W. H. PINcHBECK. 


ALPHABETICAL NONSENSE: ALLITERATIVE 
JINGLES (11 8. x. 468).—The incomplete set 
of lines given by your correspondent ArTcHO 
would seem to be one of the variants of a 
kind of alliterative jingle used in playing 
forfeit games by children at Christmastime 
or other suitable occasions. One of the 
children, who knows the game, commences 
by giving out the first line, which is repeated 


by the others in turn (all being seated | ¢ 


round the fire). The leader then gives out 
the second line, followed by the repetition 
of the first one, which then goes the round 
as before. The rest of the lines then follow, 
each in turn going the circuit of the party, 
followed by a backward repetition of the 
preceding lines, till the last line has been 
repeated, in a similar way to the well-known 
‘House that Jack Built’ and ‘The Old 
Woman and her Pig.’ I think the proper 
complement should consist of twelve lines. 








By the time that the last line has been 
reached some one’s memory is sure to 
become confused, and a mistake is made in 
the repetition, for which, amidst general 
nee, a forfeit is claimed. 

The following variant from _a Dorset 
source appears in a paper on ‘ Dorsetshire 
Children’s Games’ which I contributed to 
The Folk-Lore Journal in 1889 (p. 243), and 
which, as that part may not be readily 
accessible to your correspondent, I here 
give :— 

One old ox opening oysters. 

Two toads totally tired trying to trot to Tewkes- 
bury. 

Three tame tigers taking tea. 

Four fat friars fishing for frogs. 

Five fairies finding fireflies. 

Six soldiers shooting snipe. 

Seven salmon sailing in Solway. 

Eight elegant engineers eating excellent eggs. 

Nine nimble noblemen nibbling nonpareils. 
(apples). ; 

Ten tall tinkers tasting tamarinds. 

Eleven electors eating early endive. 

Twelve tremendous tale-bearers telling truth. 


Whilst giving other instances of forfeit 
jingles, I there referred to a very different. 
variant of this one in Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery 
Rhymes’ (1846), No. cexxvii., and I have 
no doubt that other variants exist in other 
counties. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


The version known to me is as follows :— 


One old ox opening oysters. 4 

Two toads totally tried trying to trot to Tidsbury. 

Three thick thumping tigers taking toast to tea. 

Four finicky fishermen fishing for finny fish. 

Five fat friars fanning fainting fleas. 

Six significant swells sailing to Sanika. ; 

Seven Severn salmon severally swallowing: 
shrimps. ; 

Eight elephants elegantly eating eels. 

Nine needy noblemen needing nothing. 

Ten tinkering tinkers tinkering tinder-boxes. 


Derby. F. W. 


One old Oxford ox opening oysters. 
Two tall tigers totally tired trying to trot to. 
Tenbury. 
Three thirsty tailors tickling trout. 
Four fat friars fanning fainting flies. ‘ 
Five frippery Frenchmen foolishly fishing for 
Togs. 
Six sportsmen shooting snipe. ) 
Seven Severn salmon swallowing shrimps. 
Eight Englishmen eagerly examining Europe. 
Nine nimble noblemen nibbling nonpareils. 
Ten tinkers tinkling tinder-boxes with ten ten- 
penny tacks. ; 
Eleven elephants elegantly equipped. ; 
Twelve typographical topographers typically 
translating types. 
I have never seen this in type, but above 
is my recollection of sixty years and a 
VEL. 
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The lines I have in mind run as follows :— 
‘One old ox opening oysters. 

Two toads totally tired trying to trot to Tetbury. 
Three thick thumping tigers tickling trout. 
Four fat friars fanning a fainting fly. 

Five fairy farriers flying to France for fashions. 


Seven Severn salmon severally swallowing swine. 

Kight elephants elegantly equipped...... 

Nine nimble noblemen nibbling nectarines. 

Ten tinkers tinkling on ten tinder-boxes with 
ten tenpenny tacks. — =e 
oe eager Englishmen elaborately examining 

urope. : 

Twelve typographical typographers typographic- 
ally transposing type. 

The blanks represent a regretted lapse of 
memory. JOHN T. PAGE. 


These lines as I learnt them from my 
father ran as follows :— 

Twelve twittering tomtits trembling on twisted 
twigs. 
ovens elegant Englishmen eagerly eating eggs. 
Ten tipsy tailors twisting twine. 
Nine nimble noblemen nibbling nonpareil. 
Eight eminent elephants examining the elements. 


Seven Severn salmon setting sail for Southamp- 


n. 
Six Scotch soldiers shooting snipe. fj 
Five fair foreigners flying to France for fashions. 
Four fat friars fainting and fanning the fires. 
‘Three thick thumping tigers tickling trout. 
7" toads totally tired trying to trot to Tutbury. 

D 
‘One old ox opening oysters. 

BENJ. WALKER. 

iLangstone, Erdington. 


(St. Swituin also thanked for reply.] 


St. BARTHOLOMEW’S HosprTat, OxFoRD: 
“*Horty THurspay ” (11 8S. x. 370, 435).— 
Your correspondent’s curate friend does not 
know his Prayer Book. In the Table of Days 
of Fasting or Abstinence we read :— 

“The Three Rogation Days, being the Monday, 
‘Tuesday, and Wednesday before Holy Thursday, 
or the Ascension of our Lord.” 

This settles the matter for 
AN ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 


MopERN ApvocaTE OF DrurpismM (11 §. 
x. 408, 456).—It is hardly likely that the 
Rev. Evan Pan Jones (“ Dr. Pan,” as he is 
commonly called) advocates, or has advo- 
cated, ‘‘ the religion of the ancient Druids,”’ 
though, being an enthusiastic Welshman and 
a poet, he may possibly have imitated some 
of their practices. Nor has he, so far as I 
know, ever been “ Archdruid.” The office 
and title of Archdruid are conferred (I 
believe) by the Gorsedd, and are held for life. 
‘The present occupant is the Rev. Evan Rees 
4‘‘ Dyfed ’’), whose predecessor in the office 
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died in 1905. ‘Dr. Pan,” though he had 
previously published a good deal of verse 
anonymously, and had several times been 
a competitor at Eisteddfodau, published his 
first volume of poems quite recently. Some 
translations of poems in this volume appear 
in Mr, Idris Bell’s ‘ Poems from the Welsh ’ 
(Carnarvon, 1913), where also there is a 
brief biographical notice of the poet. 
Cc. C. B. 


DE Tassis, THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR 
TEMP. JAMES I, (11 S. x. 488).—The fact that 
there are two Villa Mediana titles in Spain 
has doubtless confused your correspondent. 
1713 is the date of the creation of the 
Marquessate of Villa Mediana, now held by 
Don Francisco de Lara y Fontanellas, who 
in 1884 also succeeded as Marquess of Casa 
Fontanellas (creation 1849). The County 
of Villa Mediana (now written Villamediana) 
was conferred on Don Juan de Tassis in 1603, 
and is now vested in Don Diego del Alcazar 
y Guzman, Marquess of Pefiafuente (crea- 
tion 1706). His address is 2, Plaza de San 
Andrés, Madrid. 

I have sent the inquiry on to Don Santiago 
Otero, editor of the Revista de Historia y de 
Genealogia Espanola, and will endeavour to 
answer your correspondent more fully later 
on. RUVIGNY. 


Recent Crrecus (11 S. x. 313, 373, 431, 
475).—I am obliged to Mr. Frost for his 
correction at the last reference. I find in 
books, e.g., Peter Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook 
for London,’ 1850, that Piccadilly is “a 
street....running east and west from the 
top of the Haymarket to Hyde Park Corner.” 
So it appears in ‘ Fairburn’s Plan of London 
and Westminster,’ 1796, 7.e., long before 
Regent Street was made. But in ‘ Wallis’s 
Guide to Strangers through London and its 
Environs’ (Plan), 1824, the name “ Picca- 
dilly ’? does not cross the Circus ; in Weale’s 
Map, 1851, it does not cross, while ‘“‘ Coventry 
8.” extends from near to the Circus 
across the top of the Haymarket to Princes 
Street; in the map issued with ‘Cassell’s 
Illustrated Guide to London,’ 1862, the 
name “ Piccadilly ” ends at Sackville Street, 
at the Circus appears ‘Reg. Cir.,” and 
closely following is ‘‘ Coventry St.,’’ easily 
covering the top of the Haymarket; in 


Bacon’s Map of London, in an edition preced- 
ing the alterations at the Circus, and in 
one published after the alterations (neither 
dated), the name “ Piccadilly ’’ ends west of 
Sackville Street ; at the Circus, Regent Street 
(z.e., Lower) is at right angles, and almost 
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or quite touching the Circus is Coventry 
Street, easily covering the top of the Hay- 
market. 

My memory may be at fault, but my 
impression is that the little bit of Picca- 
dilly which extends from the Circus to 
the Haymarket used to be spoken of as 
Coventry Street. Similarly I think that 
it is not unusual for (Lower) Regent Street 
to be called Waterloo Place. 

I do not contend that I was not mistaken 
in my foot-note at the third reference. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Scots GuarRDs: REGIMENTAL HISTORIES 
(11 8S. x. 447, 495).—With further reference 
to your correspondent’s inquiry for a biblio- 
graphy of military books, I have since met 
with another work of some importance, 
namely, “ A Bibliography of English Military 
Books up to 1642, by Maurice J. D. Cockle 
...-Wwith an introductory note by Charles 
Oman,” 4to., published in 1900 at 25s. net 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Tae Witp HuntsManN: HERLOTHINGI 
(11 S. viii. 487; ix. 15, 76, 152, 197, 232). 
—Some time since a question concerning 
the wild hunt in England or Britain ap- 
peared in ‘N. & Q.’ The querist should 
consult ‘ Celtic Folk-lore, Welsh and Manx,’ 
by John Rhys, 1901, vol. i. pp. 203, 216. 

M. P 


Earty STEAM - ENGINES: ABRAHAM 
Porter: HumpPuHREY Porter (11 S. x. 450). 
—According to J. 'T. Desaguliers, ‘ A Course 
of Experimental Philosophy ’ (1744), vol. ii. 
pp. 532, 533 :— 


** About the Year 1710. Tho. Newcomen, Iron- 
monger, and John Calley, Glazier, of Dartmouth 
in the County of Southampton (Anabaptists), made 
then several Experiments in private, and having 
brought it to work with a Piston, &c., in the latter 
End of the Year 1711, made Proposals to draw the 
Water at Griff in Warwickshire; but their 
Invention meeting not with Reception, in March 
following, thro’ the Acquaintance of Mr. Potter of 
Bromsgrove in Worcestershire, they bargain’d to 
draw Water for Mr. Back of Wolverhampton, 
where, after a great many laborious Attempts, 
they did make the Engine work....They used 
before to work with a Buoy in the Cylinder 
inclos’d in a Pipe, which Buoy rose when the 
Steam was strong, and open’d the Injection, and 
made a Stroke; thereby they were capable of only 
giving six, eight, or ten Strokes in a Minute, ’till a 
Boy, Humphry Potter, who attended the Engine, 
added (what he call’d Scoggan) a Catch that the 
Beam Q always open’d: and then it would go 
15 or 16 Strokes in a Minute.” 


Abraham Potter was associated with 
John Potter in the erection of an engine for 





Mr. Andrew Wauchope of Edmonstone, 
Midlothian, 1725-7. The agreement and 
accounts in connexion with the building of 
this engine are given in Bald, ‘A General 
View otf the Coal Trade of Scotland,’ 1812. 
The discharge of the account is acknow- 
ledged by John Potter in the presence of 
two witnesses, one of them being ‘‘ Abraham 


Potter, my brother-german.” Bald gives 
also the 
“Articles of Agreement betwixt Mr. James 


Smith of Whitehill, proprietor of the Fire-Engine 
and Coal work of Whitehill, and Jno. and Abr. 
Potter, Engineers in Bishopric of Durham.” 

This relates to the repair of an existing 
engine. 

isaac Potter erected an engine at Konigs- 
berg, in Hungary, in 1722-4: he was most 
probably a brother to John and Abraham, 
but the writer has not met with a distinct 
statement to that effect. Leupold, ‘ Thea- 
trum Machinarum Hydraulicarum,’ 1725, 
vol. ii. p. 94, gives an imperfect description 
and drawing of the engine, and credits 
Potter with being its inventor. He gives 
a letter, dated Vienna, 23 Dec., 1724, 
from which it appears that the engine had 
been running continuously for nine months, 
that Potter was still at K6onigsberg, and 
had undertaken to remain there to super- 
intend the engine. Leupold does not give 
Potter’s Christian name, but in recent years 
another drawing of this engine has been 
brought to light, in which the name of the 
engineer appears as Isaac Potter. See 
Conrad Matschoss, ‘Die Entwicklung der 
Dampfmaschine,’ 1908, vol. i. 309, 
and Zeitschrift des Vereins Deutscher In- 
genieure, 1905, vol. ii. p. 1794. 

A steam-engine was set up in Paris in 1726, 
and it is very likely that John Potter was 
concerned in its erection. As to the story 
that Humphrey Potter became a skilled 
workman, and erected several engines on 
the Continent, so far as the writer is aware, 
there is no contemporary authority. Ap- 
parently the brief statement in Desaguliers 
has been the foundation of a number of 
Humphrey Potter stories, including the 
charming one by Arago, which will be found 
in “Historical Eloge of James Watt, by 
M. Arago, translated by J. P. Muirhead,” 
1839. Ruys JENKINS. 


Since sending you my queries, my atten- 
tion has been called to a contemporary deed 
printed in Bald’s ‘ General View of the Coal- 
Trade in Scotland *(1812), in which Abraham 
Potter is described as a “ brother-german ” 
of John. L. L 


. 
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GrEoRGE IV.’s NatuRAL CHILDREN (11 S. 
x. 490).—This rather unprofitable topic has 
been raised in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ before 
now, and QUIEN SABE may rest assured that 
the sovereign in question ‘‘ had no son by 
his morganatic wife Mrs. Fitzgerald ’—by 
which description QurEN SABE presumably 
means Mrs. Fitzherbert, with whom the 
King, then Prince of Wales, went through 
an illegal form of marriage, notoriously null 
and void under the provisions of the Royal 
Marriage Act. 

*‘Morganatic”’ unions are, as I have 
pointed out on a previous occasion in your 
hospitable pages, totally unknown to English 
jurisprudence, and Mrs. Fitzherbert is 
therefore quite incorrectly styled ‘the 
morganatic wife” of George IV., despite 
their lengthy cohabitation and Queen Caro- 
line’s witty bon mot on the subject. 

A vast number of memoirs and diaries 
have been published during the last century 
in which the figure of King George IV. has 
certainly been exposed to the fullest glare 
of that light which beats on every throne. 
It would be easy to compile a long list, 
though doubtless an incomplete one, of his 
female favourites, from the lovely Perdita 
down to the great lady who ruled the roast 
at the Royal Lodge in Windsor Park in the 
last years of his reign; but I believe the 
only authentic record of any offspring of his 
numerous amours is briefly contained in the 
following work, viz., the Preface to ‘‘ Journal 
of my Life during the French Revolution, by 
Grace Dalrymple Elliott,’’ published in 1859, 
which mentions ‘‘a most intimate con- 
nexion ’’ between George IV. (then Prince 
of Wales) and Mrs. Elliott :— 

“The result was the birth of a female child, who 
was christened at Marylebone church under the 
names of Georgiana Augusta Frederica Seymour.” 
This “‘ Miss Seymour ” married Lord Charles 
Bentinck in 1808, and died in 1813. 

It may be well to remark that the Prince 
of Wales was far from being the only admirer 
of “Dally the Tall,” as Mrs. Elliott was 
known by her friends, and it is certainly 
permissible to suspect that the royal parent- 
age ascribed to her daughter was at least 
dubious. 


In Mr. W. H. Wilkins’s ‘Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert and George IV.,’ 2 vols., 8vo, 1905, 
there is no mention, I believe, of any 
child or children. This book can, I think, 
claim to be definitive on the subject, and 
Mr. Wilkins was not remarkable for reti- 
cence. So far as I remember, I do not know 


, 


that there were any claimants to the doubtful 





honour of being the illegitimate children of 
George IV.; and I believe the author of a 
recent volume, ‘ An Injured Queen, Caroline 
of Brunswick,’ Mr. Lewis Melville, even went 
so far as to express considerable doubt as to 
whether George IV. was the father of the 
Princess Charlotte, and gave some details as 
to the supposed paternity. 
Wn. H. Pret. 


The late Mr. W. H. Wilkins, in his 
interesting book ‘Mrs. Fitzherbert and 
George IV.,’ declares emphatically in a 
foot-note (vol. i. p. 105) :— 

“‘Neither by her first or second marriage, nor 
by her third marriage with George, Prince of 
Wales, had Mrs. Fitzherbert any children,” 
and this may be accepted as the latest and 
most authoritative statement on the subject. 
The notorious Grace Dalrymple Eliot (“‘ Dally 
the Tall ’’), however, always insisted that her 
daughter—born on 30 March, 1782—was 
the child of the Heir Apparent, and in the 
Registers of Baptism at St. Marylebone 
Church for 30 July of that year is the 
following entry :— 

“Georgina Augusta Frederica Elliott [sic], 

daughter of His Royal Highness George, Prince of 
Wales, and Grace Elliott [sic].” 
On the other hand, many persons claimed 
the paternity of the little girl for George, 
4th Earl Cholmondeley, who brought her 
up and educated her, and it was under his 
auspices that she was married, at Chester 
on 21 Sept., 1808, to Lord William Charles 
Bentinck, third son of the third Duke of 
Portland. She died on 10 Dec., 1813, aged 
31. Previous to her marriage, while living 
with Lord Cholmondeley, she bore the name 
of Seymour. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Mrs. Fitzherbert, the morganatic wife of 
George IV., had no children (‘D.N.B.,’ 
‘ Fitzherbert, Maria Anne, 1756-1837; ‘Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ art., ‘George IV.’). 

In the ‘ Memoirs of George IV.,’ by Robert 
Huish, 1830, there is no mention of any 
offspring resulting from the amours there 
described. Neither is there, as in other 
cases, a peerage to perpetuate the line of an 
illegitimate descendant. A striking resem- 
blance to royalty was apt, in the Georgian 
period, to create an impression of illegiti- 
macy. Possibly Mr. Rouse resembled 
George IV. J. D.C. 


TimotHy SKOTTOWE (11 8. x. 489).—In 
1642-3 Mr. Timothy Skottowe was appointed 
one of five Commissioners to collect the 
Norwich contingent of Lord Grvy’s Asso- 
ciated Counties’ Peace Preservation Force. 
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He refused the appointment, and also to 
contribute money. I know nothing more 
about him. 

The Registers of St. Andrew’s, Norwich, 
state that ‘Maria, wife of Timothy 
Skottowe,” was buried there 1631. But I 
do not know the identity of this Timothy. 

It was Augustine, not Augustus, who 
married Anne Suckling. He was the son 
of another Augustine, but neither of them 
is one of the two Augustines of Little Melton 
Hall. B. C. § 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
x. 468, 515).—1. ‘Over the Hills and Far 
Away.’ In Act II. se. iii. of Farquhar’s 
comedy ‘The Recruiting Officer,’ Sergeant 
Kite sings :— 

Our ’prentice, Tom, may now refuse 
To wipe his scoundrel master’s shoes 3 
For now he’s free to sing and play 
Over the hills and far away. 
And later in the same scene Capt. Plume 
has two additional verses :— 
Over the hills and over the main, 
To Flanders, Portugal, or Spain ; 
The King commands, and we’ll obey, 
Over the hills and far away. 
Courage, boys! it’s one to ten, 
But we return all gentlemen ; 
While conq’ring colours we display, 
Over the hills and far away. 

The piece was produced at Drury Lane 
Theatre in 1706. Wm. Dovuctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Movie Wits (11 8. x. 429, 475). — 
Among the wills of the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury for 1383-1558, at Somerset 
House, are the following :— 

1423. Moille, William, St. Nicholas, Bris- 
tol. 
1496. Moyle, John, St. Laurence Pulteney, 
London, Middlesex. 


1497. Moyle (Carre formerly), Johane, 
St. Laurence Pulteney, London; Stanes, 
Middlesex; Yealdyng, Kent. Filed will 


dated 20 July ; proved in Court of Husting, 
5 Oct., 1497. 
1502. Moyle, Moile, Henry, St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, Bristol. 
1531. Moyle, John, Esquire, St. Feithe, 
London ; Estwell, Kent. 
W. HAwKES-STRUGNELL, 
Commander R.N. 


Besides the notice of the will of Richard 
Muyle given at the latter reference by MR. 
TAPLEY-SOPER, and which probably is the 
one wanted by Mr. StePHENS DyYER in the 
name of Richard Moyle of Bake, St. Ger- 
mans, and mentioned by him as dated 





4 April, 1525, and proved 5 April, 1532, I 
have by search in the Dev. Ass. ‘ Calendar 
of Devonshire Wills and Administrations,’ 
part xi., been able to find several further 
instances of Moyle wills, &c., of which I 
append a separate list. 


Parts x., xi., and xii. consist of the wills, 
&c., in the Consistory Court of the Bishop of 
Exeter, and while as yet no Index has been 
published, I venture to think I have ex- 
tracted all the references to the name of 
Moyle, whether mentioned as “‘ of Bake ” or 
of “St. Germans,” with a few instances 
where those calendared resided in adjacent 
parishes. 

Moyle Wills, &c., mentioned in Part XI. 
Richard Muyle, St. Germyns, 1532, 1.—P. 134. 
Robert Moyle, esq., Backe, St. Germans, 1604, 

o. W. 12, 25. John Moyle, St. Colomb, 1608, 
430.—P. 137. 
we Moyle, clerk, St. Meryn, A. 1691.— 


Joseph Moyle, St. Germans, A. 1701. Walter 
Moyle, Miles, St. Germans, t.r.—P. 143. 

Francis Moyle, Landrake, 1713, t. 
Moyle, St. Germans, 1728, t.—P. 144. 

John Moyle, esq., St. Germans, A. 1743, — 
P. 145. 

Mary Moyle, St. Germans, A. 1757.—P. 146, 


W. S. B. H. 


Mary 


*‘'THIRMUTHIS ”: CHRISTIAN NAME (11 S. 
x. 490).—Thermuthis is an ancient Egyptian 
female name. It is the lerendary name of 
the daughter of Pharaoh who said she had 
found Moses in the bulrushes (so says 
Josephus); and Wilkinson says that the 
word means ihe asp sacred to the goddess 
Isis. Wn. Wynn WEsSTCOTT. 

396, Camden Road, N. 


According to Josephus, ‘ Antiquities of 
the Jews,’ bk. ii. chap. ix., Ogppov6is was 
the name of Pharaoh’s daughter who adopted 
Moses. Suidas repeats this. AZlian, ‘De 
Nat. Animal.,’ x. 31, says that the Egy; - 
tians called the sacred asp Géppovbis, 

The name is also found as that of a male 
character in Heliodorus’s ‘ Authiopica,’ i. 30. 

Alfred Wiedemann in his commentary on 
the Second Book of Herodotus, chap. Ixxiv., 
stated that so far there was no evidence of 
the existence of the name in Egyptian. He 
rejected a suggestion of Brugsch as unproved. 
This was in 1890. 

Pape’s ‘-Lexicon of Greek Proper Names ’ 
says it is also the name of an Egyptian town 
in Stephanus of Byzantium. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 

[The Rev. Canon SavacE thanked for reply.] 
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O’Nertt (11 S. x. 470).—The ancient 
princes of O’Neill are represented to-day 
in the male line by his Excellency Jorge 
O'Neill (The O'Neill), Grand  Officier 
d’Honneur de la Maison du Roi, Lisbon, 
whose family settled in Portugal in 1736. 
The O'Neill descends in the male line from 
Brian Ballagh, Prince of Claneboy, second 
son of Neill Mor O’Neill, Prince of Claneboy 
temp. Henry VII. 

T. A. O’Morcuor, Clk. 

Kilternan Rectory, co. Dublin. 


‘* SPIRITUAL MEMBERS ”’ (11 S. x. 490).— 
The meaning of the phrase ‘‘ greeves of the 
spirituall members ”’ is, no doubt, “ troubles 
of the respiratory organs.” 

P. Morpaunt BARNARD. 

10, Dudley Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


‘* AS SOUND AS A ROACH’S ”’ (11 S. x. 468). 
—The expression really should be ‘“ As 
sound as a roach,” and will be found in 
most books of proverbs and phrases. Lean 
in his ‘ Collectanea,’ ii. 875, quotes it as 
being from the works of John Gay (1685- 
1732), and in a note says that it means 
‘as sound as a rock,” being a corruption 
from the French roche. Brewer’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable ’ gives ‘‘ Roach. 
Sound as a roach (French, Sain comme une 
roche), Sound as a rock.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


The ‘ N.E.D.’ shows that, far from being 
novel, this phrase is some hundreds of 
years old. Mr. Ceci CLARKE mentioned a 
similar use of ‘bell.’”? The quotation in 
the ‘N.E.D.’ from Gay combines both 
words: ‘‘ Hearts sound as any bell or roach.” 

EpWarRD BENSLY. 


This is a very old saying which any 
angler will acknowledge as a good simile. 
The roach is a “live’”’ fish, in the market 
sense, long after it is caught. Brewer says 
the phrase is a perversion of “ Sain comme 
une roche,” but the French say ‘“ Frais 
comme un gardon,’” and a very old dic- 
tionary in my possession gives the popular 
English equivalent “Sound as a roach.” 
Larousse says the fish is called ‘‘ gardon ” 
because it lives so long out of water. 

ARTHUR MoRRISs. 

Mitre Court, Temple. 


This has been known to me all my life as 
used in respect to physical conditions, and 
I have the impression of having somewhere 
read that it took its rise from St. Roch, the 
patron saint of those stricken with the plague, 
who distributed all his wealth to the poor 





and to the hospitals. There is a St. Roak’s 
Hill near Chichester, and at East Lavant 
Church, near by, is the following entry in the 
register, made by a rector who was appointed 
in 1726 :— 

** Augt y® 16% St. Rook’s day, said to be bury’d 
in E. Lavant Chancell and that to be his monu- 
ment in ye North-wall of y® said Chancell.” 

W. B. H. 


The comparison may possibly be post- 
Adamic, but it is certainly not of modern 
origin. Mr. Crecrt CuarKkeE will find some- 
thing to interest him in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5S. ii. 
274, 314, 458, 525; iii. 37, 98, 197. 

St. SwiTHIN. 


This was a favourite expression of a 
doctor I knew well fifty years ago. After 
examining a patient, if the result was 
satisfactory, he would congratulate him 
and say, ‘‘ You are as sound as a roach.” 

A. N. Q. 
[D. O. also thanked for reply.] 


** MADAME DrRuRY, AGED 116” (11 S. x. 
467, 514).—Drury Lane Theatre is here per- 
sonified as an ancient dame. 

After the destruction by fire, in 1672, of 
the house then standing, the theatre was 
rebuilt by Wren, and was opened in 1674. 
It flourished for some 117 years, and was 
then again rebuilt on a larger scale, and 
reopened in 1794. H. D. E.is. 

7, Roland Gardens, 8S. W.. 

[H. also thanked for reply.] 


‘““WE’LL GO TO KEW IN LILAC TIME’ 
(11 S. x. 490).—This is a ballad by Alfred’ 
Noyes, and will be found in ‘ A Treasury of 
Verse’ (Edgar), pt. iii. p. 9 (Harrap & Co.,. 
York Street, W.C.), and in other collections. 

CHARLOTTE SIMPSON. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY KENTISH TOKENS 
(11 8. x. 449, 514).—Of the first token I have 
two specimens, differing only in their edges : 
the edge of one reads PAYABLE BY I. GIBBS: 
LAMBERHURST, and the other reads PAy- 
ABLE BY I. GIBBS SUSSEX. The same token 
was thus used both in Kent and Sussex. 
Of the second token I have three specimens, 
differing only in their edges: (1) PAYABLE 
BY W. FRIGGLES GOUDHURST. (2) PAY- 
ABLE BY W. FUGGLES GOUDHURST. (3) 
PAYABLE BY W. MYNS GOUDHURST. The 
second is usually found countermarked with 
a large “‘F.” Of the third token I have one 
specimen, the edge of whieh reads PAYABLE 
BY I. SIMMONS STAPLEHURST. This system 
of lettering the edges enabled one type of 
token to be used by several traders. They 
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are typical of the hundreds of tradesmen’s 
tokens circulating in the country at the end 
of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, necessitated by the small 
amount of copper coin issued by the Govern- 
ment, and consequent scarcity of change. 

WILLIAM GILBERT, F.R.N.S. 

35, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 


Baptism oF Cuovis (11 S. x. 428).—TI 
believe your correspondent will find that 
the correspondence he mentions took place 
recently in The Guardian. se 





Motes on Books. 


Whitaker’s Almanack, 1915. (Whitaker & Sons, 
ls. net and 2s. 6d. net.) 


Whitaker's Peerage, 1915. (Same _ publishers, 
5s. net.) 
A coRDIAL New Year’s welcome to our old 


friends the two ‘ Whitakers’! We shall keep them 
by our side all through the coming year. 

Some of the contents of the ‘ Almanack ’ afford 
a sad contrast to those of last year. Where we 
then read about ‘The World’s Peace’ and the 
decisions of the Hague Tribunal we have now 
‘The Great War’ and an account of the sudden- 
ness with which it burst upon us. On the 25th 
of June the British battleships were heartily 
received on arriving at Kiel for the regatta, and 
the German Emperor, in the uniform of a British 
admiral, visited the flagship the King George V. ; 
and on the 4th of August the two nations were at 
war. A chronicle is given of the operations of 
the opposing forces both on land and sea. 

Some statistics are supplied as to the effect of 
war upon trade, and these show that, while the 
trade of the victorious nation improves rapidly, 
that of the vanquished nation only recovers after 
a period, which may be short, of severe de- 
pression. To take the Franco-Prussian War 
as an illustration, the exports of France the 
year before the war were 160,000,000/. ; the 
year after the war, 147,160,000/. The trade of 
Germany with the United Kingdom the year 
precedin” the war was 18,350,0001., and _ the 
year after the war it amounted to 19,260,0001. 
The close of the South African War initiated a 
boom in trade; and after the Russo-Japanese 
War Japan’s trade increased by leaps and bounds. 
The present war, as we all know, has brought the 
foreign trade of Germany to a standstill; her 
exports, amounting to 484,000,000/. in 1913, have 
ceased, except for the small amount taken by 
neutral countries. 

Among the losses to literature and science 
caused bydeath are recorded Sir Robert Ball, 
Mr. S. R. Crockett, Mr. Watts-Dunton, Sir David 
Gill, Sir John Murray, and Dr. A. Russel Wallace. 
Two well-known names disappear from the 
publishing world: Dr. Brockhaus and Mr. 
Edward Marston, the latter a contributor to 
“N. & Q.’ The death of Mr. William A. Gordon 
Hake, aged 103, is also chronicled. Among wills 
ack bdn ge were four exceeding a million, the highest 

eing that of Lord Strathcona, which was proved 
at 4,651,4027. q 





From the companion volume we learn that 
ten new peerages were created during the past 
year besides the Earldom conferred upon rd 
Kitchener. The appointments more immedi- 
ately due to the naval and military operations 
now in progress are recorded down to the latest 
possible date before going to press. The names 
of the newly instituted Sees of Chelmsford, 
Sheffield, and St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich are 
also to be found in the alphabetical list. The 
Obituary includes the Duke of Buccleuch, 
Joseph Chamberlain, Viscount Knutsford, and 
the veteran Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, who 
died in France ‘‘ within sound of the guns,” and 
was buried in St. Paul’s on the 19th of November. 
By special remainder the title has passed to his 
daughter Aileen Mary, born 1870. Two Garters 
are recorded as having been bestowed,: the 
recipients being the King of Denmark and Earl 
Beauchamp. One more honoured name must 
now be added—that of the King of the Belgians, 
upon whom the Garter was bestowed by our King, 
almost on the field of battle, during his recent visit 
to the front. 


Papers and Proceedings of the Hampshire Field 
Club and Archeological Society. Vol. VII. 
Part I. Edited by John Hautenville Cope. 


ON taking over the editorship of the Papers and 
Proceedings of the above Society Mr. Hautenville 
Cope begins with a solid and successful number. 
The excursions of which it gives particulars offer 
an abundance of interesting detail, and the 
papers contributed are fairly representative of 
the kinds of objects with which the Sociéty is 
occupied. The first paper gives a transcription, 
with a translation, of the Rental of Wymering.. 
It is followed by Mr. Dale’s discussion of Hamp- 
shire flints, and then by Capt. Kempthorne’s 
description of the Devil’s Highway (the Hamp- 
shire portion) and Dr. Williams-Freeman’s notes 
on ‘ Roman Roads in South Hants.’ Miss Emma 
Swann has embellished her article on ‘ Hampshire 
Fonts’ by delightful illustrations. The histories 
connected with Farley Chamberlayne and Monk 
Sherborne are the subjects of two good articles, 
by Mrs. Suckling and Miss Florence Davidson 
respectively. We noticed also Mr. Karslake’s 
‘ Silchester,’ Mr. W. H. Jacob’s ‘ Tudor Win- 
chester from Civic MSS.,’ and Mr. Ravenscroft’s. 
paper on the old Lymington Salterns. 


The Library Journal: October and November, 1914. 
(New York, ‘ Library Journal ’ Office ; London,. 
22, Bedford Street, W.C., 1s. 6d. each.) 

WueEN the War broke out many Americam 

librarians were on their way to the Pan-Anglicam 

Library Conference that had been arranged to 

take place at Oxford. It is now proposed to 

hold it next year, but ‘‘it seems probable that 

a larger representation could be secured from 

America two years hence.”’ The idea is to hold! 

it as soon as convenient after the War, for, as the- 

editor of the Journal says, “ this is not a people’s: 
war, but a war of the general staffs, in which, 
the people suffer. What international bitter- 
ness remains will not be among the people who. 
have suffered, the clientele of libraries, but among- 
those in authority who are responsible for the. 
conflict.” ¥ 

Both to the October and November numbers: 
Mr. Theodore W. Koch, Librarian of the 
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University of Michigan, contributes articles on the 
Bodleian. He tells his American readers they 
** must not expect to find here a complete card 
catalogue of the books in the Bodleian, with a 
union catalogue of the books in all the other 
libraries of Oxford, nor a shelf-list made on your 
‘own approved plans, nor any system of classifica- 
tion which you mastered in your library school 
days.”’ Among other articles in the October 
issue are ‘ Library Planning,’ by Mr. James I. 
Wyer, Jun., Director of the New York State 
Library ; and ‘ Relation of the Library to the 
Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girl Movement,’ by 
Miss Elizabeth Manchester. 

In the number for November Mr. Joseph L. 
Wheeler describes the new quarters of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, opened on the Ist of 
June. Few public libraries play such a large, 
vital, and intimate part in the workaday 
life of the people as this does: it circulates 
1,600,000 volumes a year, and all the books 
which the average reader wishes to see are on 
open shelves. Miss Morrow describes the adven- 
tures of the Librarians’ party in Northern Europe ; 
Mr. E. L. Antrim reports on library development 
beyond the Mississippi ; and particulars are given 
of Library Schools. 

The illustrations in the October number include 
the Bodleian and the New Administrative Build- 
ing of the University of Utah, with plan. In 
the November number the new headquarters of 
the Los Angeles Library and the interior of the 
main Library at Cleveland are represented. 


™ Mr. Huau SpotriswoopE has again let loose his 
merry band of ‘“‘ Pie men,’’ most of whom have 
already given us many a delectable dish. As the 
* Pie,’ which may be had for a shilling, was baked 
‘before the War broke out, we are happy in having 
it minus any war flavouring. We would, however, 
put in a plea that in future ‘ Pies’ we should 
have a few pretty faces to look at while enjoying 
the delicacy. Mr. Spottiswoode asks us_ to 
‘suggest to our readers that, after they have had 
their fill, the ‘ Pie ’ should be sent on to those who 
are suffering and fighting for us. 


The Cornhill starts the New Year with a good 
number. The two articles directly dealing with 
the war are of particular interest. Sir Desmond 
‘O’Callaghan in ‘Guns and Explosives in the Great 
War’ gives in a form easily to be understood by 
the uninitiated, and in handy compass, information 
which is absolutely necessary for any one who 
wishes to follow the course of the war with 
intelligence. No doubt many readers will preserve 
the paper for reference. Mr. S. P. B. Mais in 
‘Public Schools in War-Time ’ also contributes a 
paper which should be interesting beyond the 
moment of reading it, and which must 
prove peculiarly reassuring to the increasing 
number of thoughtful people who have come 
to regard with anxiety some of the aspects of 
Public School life and education. Sir Edward 


Thackerary offers a few reminiscences—slight 


indeed, ut having the attractiveness of 
what is first-hand—of W.M. Thackeray between 
1850 and 1862; and Sir Henry Lucy, out of his 
store of recollections, draws sundry pleasant par- 
ticulars about literary characters of his acquaint- 
ance. Tributes to Lord Roberts’s memory are two 
poems by Katharine Tynan and Maud Diver, and a 





sketch, with anecdotes illustrating chiefly his kindli- 
ness and courtesy, also from the pen of the latter. 
Sir Edward Clarke, out of his ‘Leaves from a 
Lawyer’s Casebook,’ retells the striking story of 
Esther Pay. The “ tips” concerning the effect on 
the jury of the ways of counsel are worth noting. 
In the ‘ Gentlemen Glassmakers’ Sir James Yoxall 
has a fascinating subject which might with advan- 
tage have been treated more thoroughly, especially 
from the point of view of its interesting history 
on French soil. Col. McMunn provides a handful 
of exceedingly grim war-stories in ‘At a Border 
Loophole.’ The number begins with the first 
instalment of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s ‘ Western 
Wanderings’—appreciations of the United States. 
The expectations with which the reader will 
embark on the article are not destined to disap- 
pointment. Particularly interesting we found the 
pages devoted to Mr. William Burns and to the 
American prison system. The short stories, too, 
are more worth while than usual. Mr. Erskine’s 
‘A Crimean Episode ’—to which an editorial note 
attaches the poignancy of truth—has a theme 
deserving a master’s treatment; and we greatly 
enjoyed Prof. Jacks’s racy and humorous ‘Poor 
Man’s Pig.’ 





Notices to Correspondents. 


_ WE have lately received several communica- 
tions lacking either name for authentication or 
address, or both. We do not tiresomely make a 
point of these in the case of old correspondents, 
whose identity and names and addresses are 
already well known to us, though these, for the 
most part, are admirably careful in adhering to 
our rule. We would, however, remind new 
correspondents—whom we cordially welcome— 
that on all communications must be written the 
name and address of the sender, not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
— ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 


B. C. S. (‘ Crooked Usage’).—The origin of this 
name was discussed in 1902 (9 S. x. 147, 253, 417, 
474) without a satisfactory conclusion. Our 
regretted correspondent CoL. PRIDEAUX quoted 
from The Academy, and another contributor from 
The London County Council Staff Gazette of April, 
1902, an explanation of “ usage ’’ as the strip of 
unturned grass between two allotments of plough- 
land. It was then presumed that where the 
passage called Crooked Usage was afterwards 
made such a strip ran crookedly. No authority, 
however, was brought forward for this explana- 
tion. The name has also been explained as 
*‘ crooked,’’ because including a _ continuation 
which went off at an angle and has been separ- 
ately named, and “‘ usage ’’=right of way. 

Mxssrs. C. & H.—Forwarded. 

Mr. J. A. Payn.—We have forwarded your 
communication to the address of our correspondent 
E. L. F. of whom, however, we have not heard for 
some time, 











